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By  Edward  F.  Snyder 

Returning  to  the  United  States  after 
two  years  in  Southeast  Asia,  one  finds 
profound  changes  in  public  attitudes 
toward  the  Vietnam  War,  but  prac¬ 
tically  no  reflection  of  these  shifts  on 
governmental  policies. 

The  emphasis  is  still  on  words  of 
peace  and  acts  of  war. 

Both  the  number  of  troops  and  the 
level  of'  casualties  in  Vietnam  were 
higher  in  August  1969  than  August 
1967: 

Aug.  '67  Aug.  '69 

U.S.  troops _ 464,000  509,600 

U.S.  killed .  535  795 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has 
stopped  but  the  bombing  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  has  increased. 
Paris  is  the  forum  for  negotiation, 
but  the  rigid  positions  of  the  parties 
has  meant  that  progress  is  glacier- 
slow. 

American  public  opinion  has 
shifted  fundamentally  in  two  years, 
rejecting  both  the  President  and  the 
Party  identified  with  the  war. 

Public  opinion  is  also  making  itself 
felt  in  Congress,  where  more  and 
more  members  are  speaking  out  and 
voting  against  the  war. 

But  while  Congress  has  been  re¬ 
sponding  to  public  dissatisfaction,  the 
Administration  seems  more  inclined 
to  accept  and  follow  military  advice. 

CONFUSION  OVER  POLICY 

Never  do  I  recall  so  much  uncertainty 
and  confusion  among  so  many  knowl¬ 
edgeable  observers  about  an  Admin¬ 
istration's  position  on  its  number  one 
foreign  policy  problem. 

Is  the  Administration  prepared  to 
accept  a  neutralist  coalition  govern- 


OF  PEACE,  ACTS 

ment  in  Saigon,  probably  with  some 
NLF  participation?  Or  will  it  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  and  accept  only  an 
anti-Communist  government? 

Some  argue  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion  would  accept  a  government  in 
Saigon — friendly,  neutral  or  hostile — 
provided  a  certain  process  of  "self- 
determination"  can  be  worked  out. 

Thus  it  is  suggested  that  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF  will 
only  indicate  that  they  are  ready  for 
some  sort  of  compromise,  the  U.S. 
is  prepared  to  "lean  very  hard"  on  the 
Thieu  government  in  order  to  come 
to  terms; 

Others  argue  that  all  the  available 
evidence  shows  no  change  in  U.S. 
support  for  an  anti-Communist  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Saigon. 

They  say  that  the  phrase  "see  it 
through  with  Nguyen  Van  Thieu" 

accurately  describes  current  U.S.  pol¬ 
icy.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  troop  withdrawal  schedules 
now  being  proposed  suggest  that 
there  will  still  be  approximately 
300,000  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  in 
late  1970. 

And  even  if  the  timetable  calls 
for  withdrawal  of  all  ground  forces 
it  is  suggested  that  logistic  and  air 
support  from  outside  would  continue 
to  be  available  to  the  Saigon  govern¬ 
ment. 

Washington  officials  are  now  opti¬ 
mistic  that  military  security  in  South 
Vietnam  is  increasing  and  acceptance 
of  President  Thieu's  government  is 
growing. 

All  this  adds  weight  to  the  view 
that  the  Administration  really  hopes 
for  a  "Korean-type"  solution  with  a 
divided  Vietnam  and  a  friendly,  anti- 
Communist  government  firmly  in 
control  in  Saigon. 


OF  WAR 

SOME  GUIDELINES 

How  can  the  average  person  tell  the 
underlying  direction  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam?  Here  are  several  questions 
which  may  help  the  individual  citizen 
judge  for  himself  the  basic  war  aims 
and  ultimate  goals  of  the  Nixon 
Administration: 

1.  Is  there  increasing  Administration 
acceptance  of  a  coalition  government 
in  Saigon?  An  end  to  the  war  can 
only  come  if  there  is  a  government 
in  Saigon  willing  to  reach  a  com¬ 
promise  solution  with  the  NLF  and 
the  North  Vietnamese.  The  Thieu 
government  has  said  it  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  negotiating  a  settlement,  ex¬ 
cept  on  its  own  terms.  Therefore  the 
war  is  likely  to  continue  until  the 
Thieu  government  is  replaced.  At 
present  U.S.  support  for  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  is  strong.  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  met  him  at  Midway  Island 
in  June. 

Upon  his  return  to  Saigon,  Thieu 
said  in  a  press  conference:  "From  now 
on  those  who  spread  rumors  that 
there  will  be  a  coalition  government 
in  this  country,  whoever  they  be, 
whether  in  the  executive  or  legisla¬ 
ture,  will  be  severely  punished  on 
charges  of  collusion  with  the  enemy 
and  demoralizing  the  army  and  the 
people." 

The  Thieu  government  represents 
only  a  narrow  segment  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people.  The  Saigon  Daily 
News  of  May  29,  commenting  edi¬ 
torially  on  Thieu's  unsuccessful  ef¬ 
forts  to  broaden  his  political  base, 
beyond  the  army.  Catholic  minority, 
and  anti-Communists,  said,  "Thus 
President  Thieu's  new  ruling  front 
represents  most  of  the  major  hard¬ 
line  anti-Communist  tendencies.  It  is 
a  coalition  of  the  extreme  right." 
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President  Thieu  was  elected  in 
Sept.,  1967  by  less  than  35%  of  the 
vote  in  an  election  in  which  the  two 
most  popular  candidates  representing 
peace  or  compromise  positions  were 
ruled  off  the  ballot,  and  a  hitherto 
unknown  peace  candidate  came  in 
second. 

2.  Is  there  an  increasing  willingness 
by  the  Saigon  government  to  permit 
dissent?  The  Thieu  government  main¬ 
tains  itself  in  power  in  large  measure 
through  the  use  of  political  repression 
of  neutralists  and  peace  supporters  as 
well  as  Communist  oriented  opposi¬ 
tion  groups. 

An  eight-man  fact-finding  team, 
composed  of  Rep.  John  J.  Conyers  Jr., 
Mich.,  and  noted  churchmen  and 
lawyers  which  went  to  South  Viet¬ 
nam  in  June,  document  this  policy. 
(Copies  of  the  Congressional  Record 
excerpts  available  from  FCNL  on  re¬ 
quest.)  Saigon's  Minister  for  Liaison 
with  Parliament,  Von  Huu  Thu,  con¬ 
firmed  June  20  that  34,540  political 
prisoners  were  being  held  in  South 
Vietnam  at  that  time. 

3.  Is  there  a  readiness  to  modify  Arti¬ 
cle  4  of  the  present  South  Vietnamese 
Constitution?  It  states:  "The  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Vietnam  opposes  Communism 
in  every  form.  Every  activity  designed 
to  propagandize  or  carry  out  Commu¬ 
nism  is  prohibited." 

The  Communists  represent  some  of 
the  forces  which  have  opposed  the 
Saigon  government  so  effectively  for 
so  many  years. 

If  they  are  not  included,  the  fight¬ 
ing  and  bloodshed  will  continue. 
Major  discussion  of  the  need  to 
change  this  provision  could  herald  a 
change  in  basic  policy  in  Saigon. 

4.  Is  the  "Vietnamization”  policy  be¬ 
ing  abandoned?  To  the  extent  that 
the  Administration  continues  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Thieu  government  and  the 
"Vietnamization"  of  the  war,  it  is 
still  pursuing  an  unattainable  "vic¬ 
tory"  policy  in  Vietnam,  despite  the 
general  impression  that  the  U.S.  has 
abandoned  that  illusory  goal. 

5.  Is  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  a  steady  and  rapid  rate? 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  Thieu 
government  cannot  muster  sufficient 
indigenous  Vietnamese  support  for 
itself  and  must  rely  on  the  presence 
of  foreign  troops  to  sustain  it  in  office. 
The  number  of  U.S.  troops  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  rate  of  their  withdrawal 


therefore  are  major  indicators  of  U.S. 
intentions. 

At  the  United  Nations  Sept.  18 
President  Nixon  said,  "We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  withdraw  all  our  forces." 
When  Nixon  entered  office  Jan.  20, 
there  were  535,500  American  troops 
in  Vietnam. 

On  June  8  he  announced  a  cut 
of  25,000  troops.  On  Sept.  16  he 
announced  a  further  cut  of  35,000 
troops.  It  is  expected  that  by  Dec.  15 
there  will  still  be  about  484,000  U.S. 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

In  political  terms  the  dynamics  of 
the  withdrawal  process  are  probably 
more  important  than  the  specific  num¬ 
bers.  The  current  slow  rate  of  with¬ 
drawal  with  the  emphasis  on  Viet¬ 
namization  suggests  hope  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  anti-Communist  government 
in  Saigon. 

On  the  other  hand  a  steady  and 
continuous  rate  of  withdrawal  with 

a  firm  commitment  to  the  goal  of 
complete  withdrawal  could  bring 
about  either  meaningful  negotiations 
in  Paris,  or  a  major  reshuffle  of  the 
Saigon  government  in  the  direction 
of  a  more  representative,  peace 
oriented  group.  This  could  happen 
even  though  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  U.S.  troops  were  still  in  the 
country. 

6.  Is  there  open  discussion  of  the 
question  of  asylum?  Sen.  George 
McGovern,  S.  D.,  is  one  of  the  few 
public  figures  so  far  to  urge  that  the 
United  States  take  an  initiative  in 
granting  asylum  to  Vietnamese  who 
would  feel  endangered  by  a  compro¬ 
mise  settlement. 

It  is  often  argued  that  U.S.  troops 
should  remain  in  Vietnam  to  prevent 
a  "bloodbath"  of  reprisals  that  might 
occur  with  a  settlement. 

This  argument,  however,  is  a  pa¬ 
tent  rationalization.  It  means  that 
the  present  daily  bloodbath  must  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  in  order  to  avoid  a 
possible  future  bloodbath. 

The  U.S.  government  should  sup¬ 
port  proposals  for  asylum  on  a  hu¬ 
manitarian  basis  and  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  one  of  the  major  psychological 
road  blocks  to  settlement.  This  can 
be  done  under  present  provisions  of 
U.S.  immigration  laws. 

In  Summary 

Most  specific,  day  to  day  pressures 
operating  on  President  Nixon  call  for 


N«r%lxt  ta  TN  Nit 

'*you  SM,  th€  mort  arms  wt  hovt,  Chs  mors  wc’K  bs 
abfe  to'dtsarm.'* 


continuation  of  U.S.  military  involve¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam — pressures  gener¬ 
ated  from  the  Pentagon,  from  the 
battlefield,  from  Saigon  and  from 
Paris. 

The  siren  song  that  victory  is  pos¬ 
sible  if  only  we  persevere  another 
month  or  another  year  is  strong.  It 
tempts  the  White  House  to  try  to 
"buy  time"  and  persuade  the  public 
and  Congress  to  stop  the  clamor  for 
peace. 

The  problem  is  that  the  war  cannot 
be  ended  on  terms  many  consider 
"honorable."  Peace  in  Vietnam  can 
only  be  made  by  the  Vietnamese 
themselves,  and  any  final  solution 
must  include  the  National  Liberation 
Front  which  is  a  significant  part  of 
South  Vietnamese  political  life. 

The  deadweight  of  U.S.  military 
and  political  support,  now  committed 
to  one  small  right-wing  segment  of 
Vietnamese  opinion,  must  be  removed 
in  order  to  allow  the  Vietnamese  to 
work  out  their  own  solution. 

An  increasingly  vocal  and  active 
opposition  seems  to  be  the  only  way 
to  balance  the  pressures  for  continua¬ 
tion  and  persuade  the  Administration 
to  take  the  difficult  but  necessary 
steps  to  end  the  war. 

Edward  F.  Snyder  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  two  years  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  Quaker  International  Affairs 
Representative.  He  is  the  FCNL  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary. 
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CRUCIAL  DAYS  FOR  OPPOSING  WAR 


President  Nixon  has  been  in  office 
about  nine  months,  and  in  that  time, 
7,666  Americans  have  been  killed  in 
Vietnam. 

There  seems  to  be  a  policy  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  cool  down  dissent  on 
campuses  and  among  the  public  while 
pursuing  the  military  struggle  and 
supporting  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  in 
Saigon. 

Sen.  Albert  Gore,  Tenn.,  said  on 
the  Senate  floor  Sept.  9;  "...  if  we 
are  to  extricate  ourselves  from  Viet¬ 
nam,  we  must  first  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  Thieu-Ky  regime — the  alba¬ 
tross  which  destroyed  the  Johnson 
Administration." 

Columnist  Mary  McGrory  said  in 
The  Washington  Star,  Sept.  16  that 
"At  the  present  rate,  the  last  GI  will 
head  for  San  Francisco  about  1984." 

MILITARY  HOPES 

Holmes  Brown,  of  a  special  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  project  in 
Washington,  said  in  a  report  Aug.  28, 
that  "The  prospect  of  eventual  mili¬ 
tary  success  persists  in  Washington, 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  any  conciliatory 
diplomatic  initiative  will  be  forthcom¬ 


ing  from  the  current  Administration." 

The  time  to  act  is  now!  Admin¬ 
istration  moves  so  far  are  mere  chips 
in  the  granite.  The  Washington  Post 
said  the  latest  Vietnam  pullout  in¬ 
cludes  only  19,000  combat  troops. 

These  are  crucial  days  for  making 
your  opinion  known  that  you  want 
an  end  to  the  war,  including  total 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces. 

Only  when  the  President  feels 
Americans  really  want  it  will  Nixon 
actually  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

A  tremendous  outpouring  of  let¬ 
ters  to  the  White  House  and  congress¬ 
men  is  needed  immediately. 

At  least  three  national  efforts  are 
scheduled  this  fall  to  focus  govern¬ 
mental  and  public  attention  on  the 
urgent  need  to  end  the  war  and 
reorder  U.S.  priorities. 

— Vietnam  Moratorium,  Oct.  15; 
two  days  in  Nov.;  three  in  Dec.,  etc. 

— "March  of  the  Dead,"  Nov. 
13-15,  Wash.,  D.  C.,  and  the  New 
Mobilization  Mass  March  Against 
War,  Nov.  15,  Wash.,  D.  C.,  and  San 
Francisco. 

(continued  on  page  4) 


MILITARY  CRITICS 
BRINGING  CHANGES 

A  note  of  optimism  moved  among 
Washington  peace  forces  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  despite  Senate  passage  of  the 
military  authorization  bill. 

Although  Senate  critics  lost  the 
floor  fight  to  cut  off  funds  for  a 
variety  of  new  weapons  systems,  their 
efforts  caused  the  Administration  to 
announce  a  $1.5  billion  cutback  in 
military  spending.  Critics  also  forced 
through  amendments  to: 

#  Reduce  total  military  manpower 
by  the  same  number  as  is  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam. 

#  Curb  further  involvement  in  Laos 
and  Thailand. 

#  Restrict  shipment  and  bar  pro¬ 
curement  of  Chemical-Biological  War¬ 
fare  delivery  systems  for  offensive 
warfare. 

#  Tighten  control  over  spiralling 
costs  and  profits  of  defense  contrac¬ 
tors  and  require  a  study  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  aircraft  carriers. 

(continued  on  page  4) 
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The  Administrative  Committee  of  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Leg¬ 
islation  says  factors  involved  in  the 
process  of  ending  the  Vietnam  War 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in¬ 
clude  halting  offensive  military  op¬ 
erations  and  moving  decisively  to¬ 
ward  elimination  of  military  assist¬ 
ance. 

A  statement  by  the  Administrative 
Committee  May  17,  1969,  said  "We 
applaud  President  Nixon's  stated  de¬ 
sire  to  end  the  war. 

"But  we  are  apprehensive  that 
his  acceptance  of  many  of  the 
presuppositions  and  policies, 
which  in  the  past  have  com¬ 
pletely  failed,  may  prevent 
achievement  of  his  goal. 

"What  the  Vietnamese  seem  to  be 
getting  from  current  U.S.  policy  is 
increased  military  escalation  by  the 


United  States  and  increased  repres¬ 
sion  by  the  Saigon  regime.  .  . 

". .  .  the  President  failed  to  back  up 
his  call  for  new  initiatives  with  spe¬ 
cific  U.S.  proposals  or  actions  which 
would  indicate  to  the  other  side  our 
desire  for  peace. 

ASKS  DE-ESCALATION 

"Such  actions  should  include  a  mini¬ 
mum  de-escalation  of  the  military  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Vietnam  now,  and  substan¬ 
tial  withdrawal  of  U.S.  and  Allied 
troops. 

"We  also  associate  ourselves  in 
principle  with  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee's  White  Paper  on 
Ending  the  War,  released  May  5, 
1969,  with  its  vivid  description  of  the 
tragedy  of  war,  its  charge  of  escala¬ 
tion  since  the  bombing  halt,  its  claim 
that  'the  government  in  Saigon  is  a 
military  dictatorship  propped  up  by 


U.S.  power,  despised  by  most  Viet¬ 
namese,  and  nortoriously  corrupt'  and 
its  call  for  a  cease  fire  and  U.S. 
military  withdrawal. 

OTHER  FACTORS 

The  statement  said  other  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  getting  the  U.S.  out  of  the 
war  include: 

1.  Press  the  Saigon  government  to 
end  political  repression  and  to  free 
political  prisoners  to  enable  a  more 
representative  government  to  evolve. 

2.  Offer  asylum  in  the  United 
States  for  those  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  who  may  fear  reprisals 
when  peace  comes. 

3.  Request  an  international  pres¬ 
ence  in  that  area. 

4.  Offer  extensive  assistance  for 
reconstruction  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam  preferably  under  interna¬ 
tional  auspices. 
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CRUCIAL  DAYS 
Continued  from  page  3 

— Town  Meetings,  Dec,  13-14. 
Hearings  in  cities  across  the  nation, 
cataloging  vital,  unmet,  local  needs 
and  comparing  their  costs  with  mili¬ 
tary  spending. 

The  Moratorium  calls  on  people  to 
leave  "business  as  usual"  to  take  part 
in  anti-war  programs  in  their  commu¬ 
nities. 

It's  a  national  effort  to  maximize 
public  pressure  to  end  the  war.  A 
broad  cross-section  of  Americans  is 
urged  to  do  such  things  as  holding 
memorial  services  for  the  war  dead, 
and  canvassing  door-to-door. 

SPEAKING  OUT 

Many  congressmen  who  have  been 
silent  are  beginning  to  speak  out 
against  the  war. 

Resolutions  calling  for  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  by 
Dec.  31, 1970,  and  repeal  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  are  coming 
forth. 

Sen.  Charles  Goodell,  N.Y.,  Sept. 
25  announced  introduction  of  a  bill 
(S3000)  that  "no  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  can  be  used  to  main¬ 
tain  troops  in  Vietnam  after  Dec.  1, 
1970." 

Ask  your  representative  and  sen¬ 
ator  to  support  these  measures. 

Many  members  of  Congress 

have  mentioned  they  are  receiv¬ 
ing  very  little  mail  on  Vietnam. 

If  congressmen  are  to  get  behind 
these  measures,  they  must  feel  broad 
support  from  their  constituencies. 


MILITARY  CRITICS 
Continued  from  page  3 

#  Cut  military  research.  The  Sen¬ 
ate,  after  eight  weeks  of  debate,  ap¬ 
proved,  81-5,  the  $20  billion  bill  for 
weapons  and  research. 

The  five  who  voted  against  the 
measure  were  Charles  Goodell,  N.Y.; 
Mark  Hatfield,  Ore.;  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Wis.;  Stephen  Young,  Ohio;  and 
Philip  Hart,  Mich. 

The  New  York  Times  said  Sept.  19 
that  ".  .  .  the  critics,  even  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  some  of  their  opponents  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
have  made  a  long-term  impact  that 
is  expected  to  change  and  probably 
diminish  the  long  dominance  of  the 
military  establishment  in  Congress." 

BATTLE  SHIFTS 

The  battleground  now  shifts  to  the 
House  side  (the  House  version  of  the 
Defense  Department  authorization 
bill  had  just  been  reported  to  the 
floor  as  this  newsletter  went  to  press). 

The  main  hurdles  to  full  and  care¬ 
ful  debate  in  the  House  include: 

#  Tight  control  of  dissent  by  the 
House  leadership  (last  year,  a  com¬ 
parable  bill  was  forced  to  a  vote  in 
one  day). 

#  A  widely-held  conviction  that  the 
constituency  won't  re-elect  those 
Members  who  vote  against  a  strong 
military. 

#  The  "fickleness  of  the  press  and 
the  public."  One  of  the  reasons  the 
Senate  debate  seemed  to  droop  to¬ 


ward  the  end  was  that  the  press  "was 
sick  of  it." 

#  An  inferiority  complex,  which 
leads  House  Members  to  assume  that 
all  power  rests  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Executive  Branch. 

POWER  OF  THE  PURSE 

Constituents  can  help  by  reminding 
representatives  that  they  have  both 
responsibility  and  power — the  power 
of  the  purse. 

More  and  more  communications 
are  needed  to  keep  the  debate  at  a 
high  level  when  the  $78  billion  ap¬ 
propriations  bill  reaches  the  floor  of 
both  Houses  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber. 


The  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  includes 
Friends  appointed  by  19  of  the  25 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  10 
Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  Washington  Netesletter  are 
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•  Eleven  Newsletters  a  year 

•  Action  Bulletins — information  and  suggestions 

for  action  when  most  effective 

•  Voting  Record  of  each  Congressman  on  key 

issues 

•  Analysis  of  money  voted  by  each  session  of 

Congress 
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FCNL  testimony  before  Congressional  Committees 
Information  on  specific  issues 
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Register  Christian  Opinion — names,  districts,  and  Com¬ 
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